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LIQUID POSTER COLORS in economical 
school sizes—2 ounce, 2 pint, pint, quart 
and gallon jars—in 24 colors. 





best—in 22 colors and extending white. 
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Art was first introduced in the Public School Systems of the United States in | 
the City of Boston, Massachusetts in 1821. From this point on, as in many a worth- 
while endeavor, art education has grown both in magnitucle and in importance. 


Mr. Milton Bradley contributed greatly to raising the stature and spread 
of art throughout the country in his setting up of color standards in cooperation 
with leading educators. 


In 1885 he made his first contribution to color education when he developed 
the Bradley Color Wheel. After intensive study and research, the six basic 
colors or palette were adopted as a standard and to this day are universally 
used in public schools as the accepted assortment for art work. 


Milton Bradley Company has followed through on Mr. Bradley's pro- 
gressive policies which stressed the importance of keeping abreast of the 
trends and changes in the teaching of art in the schools of our country. Close 
to a century later, this company produces products which meet the require- 


| ments of an art program which has the responsibility of teaching the child 


not only to express himself, but also to develop art consciousness that will 
be his throughout life. 


Creative effort, self expression and satisfying results are stimulated by 


using Milton Bradley Poster Colors. These Poster Colors are brilliant in color 


and because of the use of pigments superior in quality and quantity and 


| because these finely ground pigments are completely blended with other 
| superior ingredients, Milton Bradley Poster Colors produce the finest results. 


They flow freely, dry quickly and smoothly without streaking and give one- 


| stroke coverage. Chipping, peeling and bleeding are eliminated because of 


their greater elasticity and opacity. In short, they, like all other Milton Bradley 
art materials, supply the quality you need for the results you seek. 
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In our January, 1957, issue we broke with tradition by devoting the entire maga- 
azine to one level—the junior high school. And now we're doing it again and 
hope you like the idea. This issue of Arts and Activities deals with just one area 
of art activity—stitchery. 


In recent years, thanks to the stimulus of Mariska Karasz and a few other de- 
votees of the needle, stitchery has taken a firm foothold in our schools as a 
creative art activity. We don't mean embroidering rosebuds and French knots 
on doilies based on patterns found in five-and-ten-cent stores, but creative 
stitchery which is as original and inventive in its design and execution as free 
painting at an easel. 


In fact, many children choose to base their designs for stitchery on paintings 
they have previously made. Other youngsters prefer a more direct approach and 
create designs as they work with fabric, yarns and needles. 


While it has not been possible to include examples from every grade level, you 
should have no difficulty in seeing how the principles and techniques explained 
here can apply to your own particular grade level. In our experimental work 
with a group of kindergartners we find that they thoroughly enjoy choosing bits 
of bright colored yarns and with blunt-pointed tapestry needles they experiment 


on wide-meshed or loosely woven materials to create exciting designs of their 
own. 


Perhaps one of the reasons why children especially enjoy stitchery is the feeling 
of permanence in the finished product. While inexpensive papers often used for 
painting become brittle and tear or break within a relatively short time, designs 
stitched on fabric last indefinitely. Parents, too, seem to place a deeper value 
on these unique creations and are eager to hang them in their homes. Especially 
is this true if mothers have participated by searching out scraps of yarns, em- 
broidery threads and decorative cords and braids. This creates a more personal 
interest in the finished product and a desire to display it for friends and neigh- 
bors to see. 


Stitchery lends itself to group projects as well as individual ones. In the school 
room stitchery projects are easy to store and there is no mess involved. There 
are as many opportunities for individualized expression as with any other art 
material. And don't forget, stitchery is not a seasonal activity—one time is as 
good as another. 


We hope that after reading this issue of Arts and Activities, you'll include some 
basic materials in your next requisition and encourage stitchery projects in your 
classroom. 


Sincerely, 
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NECDLE IN, NEEDLE OUT 


Chicago fourth-graders make pictures with 
basting, back stitches, knots and tangles 



































PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT... 


Creative stitchery demands little technical 
skill but beginners have to start somewhere 


THE MAGIC STITCHES 


...come easily even to children who can't 
thread a needle or knot a thread 


PAINTING WITH NEEDLE AND THREAD 


...is what Atlanta fourth-graders are doing 
and interest in stitchery never flags 


re 


THE PERSONAL TOUCH 


On marble or jack pouch name or initials in 
colorful stitchery is special added fillip 
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A TEN-YEAR-OLD... 


... will try anything—a wall hanging that 
might intimidate anyone but fifth-graders 


STITCHERY MIXES ODDS AND ENDS 


Portland high school students paint with odds 
and ends on pungent sisal burlap 


1S IT ART? 


Corpus Christi junior high says stitchery de- 
serves more than its Cinderella status 


~~ 


MARISKA KARASZ 


... the most famous needlewoman of our time 
and her “Alternate ‘A'" 
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JOHNNY MORRIS 


Sun glinting on a spider's web captures his 
imagination, inspires “Spider's Hideaway" 
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MERMAIDS—Donna Quill, age 9 
BIRDS AND FLOWERS—Susan Ramirez, age 8 
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By HILDA G. ROSENBERG 


Burbank Special S-hool 
Chicago, |/linois 


That's about all there is to it: needle in, needle 
out. Fourth-graders make pictures with basting, 


back and chain stitches, French knots and tangles, 


“Soft.” 


Pretty colors, too.” 

The third- and fourth-graders were at the work table 
fingering yarns, examining pieces of burlap and other 
materials, and looking through books on stitchery. These 
were “Adventures in Stitches” by Mariska Karasz, 
“Needles in Hand” by Martha Stearns, “The Needle 
Work Library” by Elizabeth Mathiesen, and “Contempor- 
ary Embroidery Design” by Joan Nicholson. 
Today—like the tapestry-makers of long ago—the chil- 
dren were going to make a picture in stitches. 


Everyone knew what the subject of his wall hanging 
would be. For days the children had been examining the 
paintings and drawings they had done trying to decide 
which would be suitable for translating into a piece of 
stitchery. Finally they chose a variety of pieces. There 
were portraits, animals, landscapes, action figures and 
holiday symbols. A few children decided to make new 
drawings rather than use any they had already developed. 


Each child knew how to make at least three stitches, the 
basting stitch, back stitch, and chain stitch. These had 
been taught to the entire group. The children practiced 
them on pieces of old sheets. 

The basting stitch was merely “needle in, needle out” 
done horizontally and vertically. Some children drew 


BALLET DANCER—Bonnie Thies, age 8 
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lines on the cloth in pencil and sewed over them. How- zontal and vertical “needle in and needle out” they were 
ever, little attention was paid to evenness of the stitches. ready to combine the stitches and make designs. 

The only word of caution was a warning not to pull the 

thread too tight. No child was ever told to rip out what 


he had done. Each one was learning a new medium of 


expression and it was necessary that the experience be as | 
enjoyable as painting or modeling. a 
By the time the children had done a row each of hori- | 


ON HORSEBACK—Gail Orton, age 9 
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The children noticed that size of stitches or their thick- 
ness can change a design. Sewing and embroidery threads 
were used together to give varied effects. 
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Next, diagonal lines were introduced. Combining diago- 
nal with straight lines, the children drew several designs 
on their pieces of sheets and made samplers. 
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PRETTY DRESS—Judith Bertel, age 8 
FRIENDS—Judy Hargrove, age 9? 
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PEOPLE TALKING—Carol Orndorff, age 9 

















hair, mermaid’s scales, sweaters, fur of animals, angel’s 
wings and many other things. 

From the simple designs the children went on to make 
“things”, such as butterflies, flowers and people. 


They learned new stitches from each other. The French 
knot was a great favorite. Some children invented new 
stitches. 


When each child received a piece of burlap, (some chose 
a 9x12-inch piece and some the 12x16) a darning needle 
and a piece of yarn, he was ready to begin his wall hang- 
ing. Leaving a one-inch margin all around, the children 
outlined their pictures in white or yellow crayon, and 
then began to sew around the outline, using one of the 
three stitches they had learned, and later filling in the 
inside of the shape. Some children added sequins or rick- 
rack braid for special effects, but most of them preferred 
to use yarns on!v 

These young children enjoyed making a piece of stitch- 
ery. It was a new medium of expression, and just as much 
fun as their other art work. Some liked it so much they 
made plans to do lots more stitchery. ° 
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To get off to good start, beginners need to practice handling stitchery tools and materials. 


By LUCIA STERN 
aukee, Wisconsin 


1957 


Starting creative stitchery cold, so to speak—either with very young chil- 
dren or students who have had no experience—the teacher must take into 
account that they will need certain basic materials and a little time to get 
used to handling them. 

It takes needles of many sizes to fit the yarns of wool, cotton, nylon, plastic 
or linen that the children may choose to work with. Small children need 
large-eyed needles and heavy, coarse yarns and threads, as they cannot 
handle fine needles. Available in any department store, the needles illus- 
trated on page 14 will meet most requirements, accommodating themselves 
to the coarsest yarn, string, raffia or straw braid, etc. 


An almost infinite variety of yarn may easily be obtained from needlecraft 
or department stores as well as from the mail order houses. A child 
shouldn’t have too many colors to work with as a profusion of color may 
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in yarn, running, triangle stitct 
linen. Along with different size 
yarn needles below are: long matt 
needle, plastic needle (fine for 


young children), square ''fur'’ nee dle, 
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Examples from top to bottom in illustration above are 
plain running stitch, couching, back stitch, stem stitch 
in wool, darning stitch in floss, ''V'’ stitch in linen 
thread. Embroidering on flexible paper is excel- 
lent starting point and author recommends that be- 
ginners make up samplers of simple stitches (below). 


destroy the artistic unity of the beginner’s work. In fact. 
it is well to start them with the lovely warm greys, beige. 
black and white. 

The children need to know the relative values of a simple 
chain stitch (see cut) executed in very heavy white wool 
on black paper, then worked in straw braid, then in 
lustrous rayon and finally in fine linen thread. In the first 
few lessons, the children might make samplers of various 
weights of white yarns on dark backgrounds in order to 
“get the feel” of the different textural values at the same 
time they are learning about the materials themselves. 
This learning process in a stitchery project is far more 
important than the end product. While technical virtuo- 
sity is desirable, the most creative work is not always the 
neatest. ° 

The stitches need offer no problem to the teacher. She 
can consult any needlework book for the mechanics of 
those she doesn’t already know. In fact, the most creative 
stitchery is often done by beginners who are not re- 
stricted to outlining designs with chain or stem stitch, but 
who are encouraged simply to stitch up and down in the 
materials, just as though they were working with paints 
or crayons. Too much emphasis on the technique or 
mechanics of stitches may tend to stifle originality. 
When a stitchery class starts, the question arises, “What 
kind of materials shall we stitch on?” For most classes, 
it is advisable to start on flexible construction paper (not 
cardboard), then graduate to inexpensive materials such 
as burlap, toweling, coarse linen, sateen (wrong side), 
organdy, black netting, plastic materials or screening and 
dull plain cotton. 

Some new and quite inexpensive materials are more ex- 
citing to work with than burlap. One of them is called 
“pellon” and another is a wiry sort of coarse netting that 
is delightful stitched in coarse wool. Either one works 
well as a background on which to mount the individual 
pieces, or appliqués may be cut from pellon and stitched 
to the netting. 

There is no limit to what even very young children can 
do in creative stitchery if they get off to a good start. 
Working in white or beige yarn on black paper has 
proven to be an ideal starting point. As a student learns 
to use the needle he may paste together pieces of beige. 
grey, white, black and colored papers as a foundation to 
stitch on in coordinated colors of yarn or thread. From 
this kind of practice the untrained novice gets a feeling 
for artistic unity that is absolutely necessary for good re- 
sults, and yet his spontaneous beginner’s approach is in 
no way cramped. bd 

















Can children appliqué? Many of them can't even thread a needle, 


any needle, or knot a thread—but they quickly learn to do. , , 


THE MAGIC STITCHES 


oe 


a — e By PAT CRAVEY 


Pay , ~¥ Supervisor, Junior Sc 50! 
cS ARAEN Tp ee ee « sor, : 
. . Atlanta Art Institute, Atlanta 


How many times do we art teachers fall into the tra; of 
mistaking exposure for experience? How often do we 
introduce children to a new medium, persuade them to 
dabble in it once, and then congratulate ourselves on 
having given them an opportunity for creative, rewarding 
participation ? 

This is the story of an experience that began with “how 
to do it”’—but when the students took over, it became a 
great deal more. The story begins on a warm spring 
Saturday morning at the Atlanta Art Institute’s Junior 
School. 


Set up as part of the community-sponsored extension 
work, the class had been planned for a limited number of 
eight- to ten-year-olds. By the time the rules had stretched 


(1) Jackie Strother's colors are lavender, pink, white, aqua and 
black accented with red cord. Note cluster of tangles, lower right. 
(2) Beads distinguish Allie Funk's forthright design in lavender, 
pale blue, pink and white set off with blue yarn. (3) Hugh Endsley 
drapes heavy yarn, works red, white, blue against black background. 

















to accommodate sundry little brothers and big sisters, we 
had 22 youngsters, boys and girls ranging in age from 
six to 13, whose only common denominator was an un- 
focused desire for creative experience. 

With these numbers and the marked age spread, it 
seemed clear that drawing and painting were causing a 
separation in the group, and for this reason we sought a 
new medium that would help bridge the age gaps. The 
solution was to work with felt and threads. 


The original idea was quite simple: to develop designs 
g I J Z 


from colorful bits of felt, using quick-drying cement to 
fix them on background panels. For contrast we planned 
to use strings of many sizes and colors, also to be applied 
with cement. 

At this point the class took over from the teachers. What 
I thought of as a two-session project became an adventure 
that so absorbed my 22 protegés that they insisted on 
taking their work home to finish. 


From the beginning we liked the way the felt clung while 
we were arranging shapes on the panels. At the end of 
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the first Saturday morning two-hour period, the panels 
were really just started—but interest was running high 
and by popular demand all the strings, pins, pieces and 
panels were stored in salvaged shirt bags and put away 
until the next class. 

By the next Saturday we decided to couch the heavy 
threads, and that set us off on an adventure with magic 
stitches that was to last for seven Saturdays—14 hours 
of stitchery adventure! 


Many of the children couldn’t even thread a needle, any 
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(4) No edge escapes Barbara Lowe's appliqué. She uses cord- 
ing treatment on red, green and yellow shapes against black 
background. (5) To set off pimiento red, olive green against 
black Pam Parker stitches in red and green. Cindy Parker's crisp, 
casually couched design is red, white, blue on black ground. 














(7) Jeanine Menkin's piece (baby blue, tomato red with blue stitches) 
and (8) Edith Agnew's (olive green, red, cream shapes on black 
background) illustrates use of hundreds of stitches when few would do. 
Children themselves decide to incorporate stitches in felt designs. 


needle, and few could knot a thread. A patented needle- 
threader answered the first problem. The second was 
solved when the children discovered that thread knots 
itself and a tangle actually may be an interesting, original 
contribution to a design. The threader, by the way, works 
equally well for small sewing needles and the large tapes- 
try type. 


Up to this point we had not planned the introduction of 
stitches as part of the design. But once a single adventur- 
ous soul had experimented with the effects of using a new 
stitch, evervone had to get into the act. Some of the six- 
year-olds, fascinated with their new-found ability, used 
hundreds of stitches when a few would have sufficed to 
fasten small shapes. Since the stitches were turning out 
to be so much fun, the children were allowed and even 
encouraged to tackle the problem in their own way. 

All of our designs were made without any sketching on 
the material. Sometimes we started in the center and often 
with a border or stripes. No one could be frustrated at 
being only half through because no one knew how far he 
could go. (continued on page 47) 
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Italo de Francesco was born in Rome, Italy, on November 11, 1901. His 
artistic tendencies and aptitude for teaching were discovered when he be- 
came a student of Professor Joseph Poggi at the Da Vinci Institute in 
Rome. Poggi had been trained by Corrado Ricci, one of the earliest artist- 
psychologists whose book on The Art of Children is rarely encountered in 
this country, even though it is a basic work that is bearing fruit today. 
Poggi used the tutorial system in his art classes; that is, he employed 
promising pupils to help those of lesser talents. It was in this connection 
that one day he said, “Italo, you may never become a second Da Vinci but 
I believe you will make a good teacher.” On the strength of Professor 
Poggi’s prophecy, the young art student decided to enroll in pedagogy at 
8 the Higher Normal School. But about that time World War I ended and it 


was possible for him to join his family who were in the United States. 





Italo de Francesco attributes his subsequent development to the reading of 
Dewey’s Art as Experience. He calls it his major influence. He found in it 
much that echoed Poggi’s lectures and Ricci’s little volume. He says, “I 
read Dewey’s book twice, then I began studying it very, very slowly.” 
Once in America, his preparation for teaching was rapid: the University 
of Pennsylvania, Harvard and New York University. He completed _re- 
quirements for the doctorate degree in 1942. 


After 15 years of teaching at all levels in the public schools he entered 
art-teacher education where he has now spent 22 years. Since 1939 he has 
been Director of Art at the State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsy]l- 
vania. He has also served there as Acting Dean of Instruction and was 


Acting President in 1950 and 1952. 


Professionally and organizationally, he has been active in the Eastern Arts 
Association of which he is a past president. He was one of the founders 
of the National Art Education Association nearly ten years ago and served 
as its first Secretary-Treasurer for six years. He was the first editor of 
Art Education and served as editor for two of the national organization’s 
yearbooks. Currently he is Chairman of the Policy Committee of N.A.E.A. 


De Francesco has written frequently in educational journals on the subject 
of art and education. He has just completed a manuscript, Art Educa- 
tion—Its Meaning and Ends, that probably will be published this spring. 
Recently when he was asked to make a statement regarding his philosophy 
of art and education, Dr. de Francesco said: 





“I have always attempted to work on the (continued on page 48) 
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Group of fourth-graders work on 
“Bright Lights’, a big painting 
of city to adorn their classroom, 
Making it night scene gives them 
glorious opportunity for use of 
bright colors in cars, neon signs 
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iwo nine-year-old girls name piece "Journey Westward", drawing design from study of pioneers’ travel in covered wagons. 


Our stitchery adventure started when one day the fourth grade children 
By LILLIE B. ADAMS discovered that colorful thread is “something like paint”. 
Fourth Grade Teacher 


Bolton School, Atlonta, Ge. For several months the children had been bringing to class vegetable 


and fruit bags, delighting in the bright colors and beautiful textures. 
Somehow they sensed the possibilities in this waste material. Burlap 
and other textiles were also available. 

The day arrived when everything was ready and we were off. Needles 
with large eyes and many colors of thread were laid out. The children 
became enthusiastic as they made their choices and they asked what 
they were going to do. 


The teacher suggested that they might use the thread and needle on the 
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Students seem to sense possibilities in waste material such as vegetable and fruit bags and burlap. Some decide to make 
realistic pictures or an exciting design and others something utilitarian. Pride in their finished products is important. 


cloth just as they use the crayon or brush on paper. 
After a little discussion, some decided to make realistic 
pictures, some an exciting design and others a utilitarian 
object. 

Immediately things began to happen; boys excitedly 
threading needles, girls deep in the business of em- 
broidery, choosing colors, interest never flagging. All were 


doing stitchery, creative stitchery, if you please—painting 
with needle and thread. Some were working in groups. 


Ten-year-old Sonja Mathis says: | had an idea for an apron 


so the teacher got the material. | named it "Foreign Lands . 
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The children made smock of muted orange cotton with grey outlines of chickens and farm animals 
expressly for their teacher. Star-spangled transparent apron at right is in modern ''dressy" trend. 


some on individual projects and all were completely 
absorbed. 

When a child felt the need of help and his work showed 
he could use some instruction in simple stitches it was 


given to him. 


The children were entranced with this exciting project. 
It was an adventure that gave them a satisfying experi- 
ence and a new way of expressing their ideas, and their 
attractive results gave them a real feeling of accomplish- 


ment. e 


Boys often excel girls in interest and stitchery skill—and there's never a word to indicate that they feel it's "'sissy’’. 
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JUNIOR ART GALLERY 


SPIDER'S HIDEAWAY—Johnny Morris 





Art is my favorite subject. It is fun because you 
can create many different things. 

I like stitchery better than drawing because of 
the material used. I enjoyed it more than any- 
thing else we did in the fourth grade. 


I had a little practice in stitchery before | made this mat. | made a bag 
for my mother on burlap. 


I got the idea for “Spider’s Hideaway” one morning when I| saw the sun 
shining on a spider’s web. The sun caused it to sparkle. | saw many bright 


colors in it. The gold thread by the black represents the dew on the 
spider’s web. 








Johnny Morris, age 10 
Bolton School 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE 
PERSONAL 
TOUCH 


By MRS. LEO MAE KOPP 


Art Teacher, Alta Brown and Jones Schools 
Garden City, Kansas 








Emotional stimulus of color and addition of 
names or initials as trim double enjoyment of 
this project. Bright accents perk up Linda's 
pouch of gold, Lucy's black, Betsy's tangerine. 


Practicality gives special fillip to sixth-graders' pouch-making project. 


Boy is braiding while girl in center cuts slits for draw string. Girl, right, seams three sides of pouch with running stitch. 
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When the sixth grade set about making pouches for marbles and 
jacks, they used felt in bright colors: red, gold, tangerine, tur- 
quoise, shocking pink and purple. The emotional stimulus of color 
and the little personal touch of adding their own names or initials 
as trim made this project doubly attractive to the students. Black 
and gray were equally as attractive as the other colors when 
brightly trimmed. Each pouch had a draw string of braided black 
and white plastic lacing. 


First we cut two pieces of felt, about seven by four inches, and 
seamed three sides, leaving the top open. For these seams we used 
a heavy carpet thread and running stitches, taking three or four 
stitches on top of each other at the beginning and end, which 
were points of strain. Next we turned the top down about an inch 
all the way around and on the double edge clipped one-quarter 
inch cuts at three-quarter inch intervals to make slits. 


Some students cut their names or initials from felt and glued them 
on with cloth adhesive. Others preferred writing their names on 
‘the pouches with tube paint. Balls, marbles and jacks cut from 
scrap felt were glued on for trimming. 


For each draw string we braided three yard-long pieces of plastic 
lacing. This was run through the slits in the top of the pouch and 
the ends tied together so that the top could be drawn shut. 

The girls proudly carried their pouches but the boys started a new 


fad when they appeared in class with marble pouches hung on 
their belts. ° 
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fF TEN-YEAR-OLD 
WILL TRY 
ANYTHING! 


Uninhibited, spontaneous—and armed 


j 





with growing coordination and dexterity 


—he brings verve, originality and ability 
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to every undertaking that interests him. 


By CORDELIA JENNETT 


Special Assistant in Art Education 
Kansas City, Mo., Public Schools 


Nee 


Interest in a new problem had the fifth grade 

at Marlborough School all stirred up. The 

. school corridor needed a wall hanging. Their 
, interest reached a high peak, too, because a 





“i new medium was to be used—stitchery. They 
; would work with rug filler for the outline 
; drawing and yarns to weave the design to- 
“4 gether and for textural effects. Each pupil 
® 


was to stitch a burlap panel and these panels 

pieced together would make the hanging. 

Ugh! It was disappointing to those ten-year- 

old hands not to get at the new materials at 

once! But right or wrong, regardless of differ- 

ent theories, I started the children working 

on paper, drawing lines and filling their allo- . eS sim 
cated space. They. (continued on page 49) qa 


Ambitious wall hanging project faces fifth- , warty > gh Mqae 
graders with problem of making fine design Tae ven ed® 
when new "whole" is to emerge from arranging : 

individual pieces. Detail at right shows that 

each panel is distinctly individual; yet 

overall effect (facing page) is one of unity. 
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SODDS AND ENDS... 
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..» lightly stirred into classful of high school 
students, bright-colored lengths of fuzzy yarn, 
scraps of wiry raffia and dainty floss, pungent 
sisal burlap, an occasional piece of bamboo or 


teasel—all blend in impressive creative stitchery. 


By MILDRED STEINMETZ 
Art Instructor 
Lincoln High School, Portland, Ore 


Stitchery began in our craft room because of odds and 
ends of thread and fabric. From weaving projects ends 
of thread were piling up which were too beautiful in 
color and texture to bury in storage containers. Salvaged 
from industry were various-sized strips of sisal burlap, 
woven in Mexico, that is discarded after serving as wrap- 
ping for shipments of sisal twine to Portland. As some 
of the strips were damaged, the students first thought of 
stitchery as a decorative means of repair. However, after 
they had washed and dyed some of the sisal burlap, its 
exciting textures offered interesting backgrounds for wall 
hangings and other decorative purposes. So while stu- 
dents were waiting their turns for weaving at the looms. 
stitchery began. The students stretched out the strips of 
sisal burlap on the tables, poured out the threads, and 
then began the fun of “painting” with thread on burlap. 


Most of our students are completely untaught at home in 
any conception of stitchery or embroidery. In that respect 
they are fortunate, for they approach their designing with 
freedom and imagination. We had not studied sketches, 
nor did we at this point learn stitches. All of the students 
found their own solutions in one or more of three ways: 
their own inventiveness or imagination in creating 
stitches, the suggestions of others around them, or the 
help of Mariska Karasz’s presentation in “Adventures in 
Stitches”. 











The students learned through their own experience that 
there is no more need to measure the stitches than for a 
painter to measure his brush strokes; the effect that is 
created by the stitches is the important factor, rather than 
the mechanical means of achieving them. Very quickly 
they developed confidence in their own abilities. 





Background materials challenge the creation of stitches. 
The students soon turned to the sheer theatrical gauze as 
a contrast from the heavy textures of sisal burlap. Many 
of the students wanted to create glass hangings in sheers 
for their own homes, and the theatrical gauze afforded 
them interesting material at very nominal expense. How- 
ever, they soon returned to commercial burlap. The very 
simplicity of the basket-weave material helped to guide 
and to give character to their stitches. Likewise the 
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natural shades of the burlap usually inspired their colors 
and in turn helped them to create their designs. But they 
sought contrast in materials and the yearly clearance of 
interior decorators’ sample lengths brought the students 
many interesting fabrics for backgrounds.: 

Their growing awareness of the pleasure and challenge 
afforded by color and textures in thread and fabric led 
them to seek and to recognize threads and fabrics that 
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they had not noticed before. The individual character 
they recognized in these materials heightened the creative 
quality of their work. 


In the stitchery on these pages are some of the students’ 
impressions. They took great pleasure in trying to repre- 
sent life under the sea, the maze of Japanese seaweed, or 
the fir forest of their native Oregon in creative stitch- 
ery. bd 
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Stitchery deserves more than its status as 
Cinderella of modern art room. As rich in 
trodition as any other craft, it serves as 


either a major or exploratory art course. 


By EVELINE M. JACKSON 
Art leacher, Wynn Seale Junior High School 
Cor Christi, Texas 


Embroidery certainly belongs in the art room. Often it 
appeals strongly when other media pall. For some stu- 
dents bright-colored materials and yarns, felt, sequins and 
beads are a great incentive to creativity, although others 
find embroidery too slow. It is a craft that requires pa- 
tience and exactness. 


Stitchery has as long and as rich a tradition as any other 
craft. It has assimilated the talents of many peoples in 
widely separated areas: Hardanger work from Norway. 
Assisi cutwork from Italy, Mountmellick embroidery from 
Ireland, and appliqué from Persia. Though we do not 
follow their traditions, we have absorbed their stitches 
and methods of working so that now we present them in 
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Sofa pillow project suits junior high girls’ desire to 
have something to take home. Often they execute designs in 
cut paper, translate them into felt and stitchery, and some- 
times enliven and accent them with poster paint, crayon. 


new creations made from the modern fabrics of our own 
environment. 

The teaching of embroidery can be started in the early 
grades with thick thread and big blunt needles and con- 
tinued through the twelfth grade with advanced designs 
and a variety of intricate stitches. In Corpus Christi it is 
incidental to our all-over art program. In junior high 
school it takes its place in the exploratory field with 
ceramics, metal-work, basketry and other crafts. The 
amount of time spent on it varies considerably from 
school to school and from year to year according to the 
aptitude and interest of the students. The children are 
interested and attracted by the materials they see. Often 
they think they might like to sew, even though they have 
little background in this field. Keeping the work simple 
prevents discouragement, and many articles that are made 
are selected because they do not take too long. 


The actual teaching process is broken down into three 
parts although the students do not consciously separate 
them: the stitches and materials, the design and the end 
product. Stitches are like words; some basic ones have to 
be learned before the creative process can flow freely. 
Like words they can be classified and presented in se- 
quence, the easy and the more difficult. They can be 
adapted to a special situation to suit the creator’s whim. 
In an all-over program, a few basic stitches can be as- 
signed each semester. Very young children can master 
some of them, such as back (continued on page 45) 





BOOKS OF INTEREST 


AN D 


| 


AUDIO-VISUAL GUIDE 


WEAVING PATTERNS by Malin Selander, Craft and 
Hobby Book Service, Coast Route, Monterey, 


California, 1956, $6.95. 


In 1955 Malin Selander first produced in Sweden her 
Vavmonster, which became the best-selling book on 
weaving in Europe. A large number of weavers in 
this country ordered the book because of the excellence 
of its color illustrations and the wealth of new ideas it 
contained. Boris Veren secured a translator and has 
now introduced to the American market Malin Selan- 
der’s book in English. For a number of years Miss 
Selander has been a supervisor of traveling weaving 
courses in Sweden. As she visited the hinteriands she 
came on handweaving that was remarkable and little 
known. The result is a collection of refreshing yet 
amazingly simple treatments in weaving. Where pat- 
tern is used it is not trite. Where color is used it is 
fresh and logical. 

Miss Selander gives the technical structure for all the 
textiles illustrated. Only standard yarns are used. It is 
interesting to note that the design of some of the older 
weaving is contemporary in feeling. Good weaving, like 
all good design, is ageless. 


THE UNIFIED ARTS PROGRAM in the Laboratory 
School, University of Chicago, Eugene Wittich 
and Robert Erickson, editors. Available 
through University School, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois, 1956, $2.00. 

The continuing study by the faculty of the Laboratory 

School, University of Chicago, reveals certain problems 

pertaining to the arts—for example, how can the aris 

courses be scheduled, arranged, improved and general- 
ized so as to be more effective in a changing curricu- 
lum? The arts in this instance are art, industrial arts, 
homemaking education and music, a grouping peculiar 
to the operation and philosophy of the Laboratory 

School. The Unified Arts Program is a summary of the 

group action of the specialized teachers in developing 

their role in the curriculum of this particular school. 

The statement of philosophy, the definition of purposes 

and the channels for action that are detailed are ma- 

ture, sound and forward-looking. What is more inter- 
esting is the manner in which these are achieved. The 
only question that comes to mind is that perhaps the 
specialists in these areas were pressured into a de- 
fensive group and often continued to envision them- 
selves with a “mission” apart from the on-going cur- 
riculum development of the Laboratory School. On the 


IVAN E. JOHNSON 

President, National Art Education Association 
Head, Department of Arts Education 

Florida State University 

Tallahassee, Fla. 


other hand there is evidence in the book of a grou; 
of teachers who can evaluate themselves in terms o/ 
working with other teachers, understanding themselve 
and understanding the human needs in others, particu 
larly the children they teach. 

The Unified Arts Program contains as examples out 
lines of some of the activities carried on in the area 
of art, music, homemaking education and industria 
arts. Each area descripiion culminates in an evalua 
tion that is interesting. This book should find its way 
into curriculum libraries or into the hands of art teach 
ers who are teaching in core programs at the junio: 
or senior high levels. 


| KNOW A LOT OF THINGS by Ann and Paul Rand 
Harcourt Brace & Co., New York, New York 
1956, $2.75. 


Paul Rand, one of America’s best graphic artists, has 
joined his wife in producing a charmingly illustrated 
children’s book, 1 Know A Lot of Things. It is full of 
humor and action of a kind that will interest children. 
The drawings have a freshness new to children’s litera- 
ture. The subtle color is well-adapted to the printed 
page. It makes a nice companion piece, illustration- 
wise, to Jan Le Witt’s Vegetabull, the current chil- 
dren’s book favorite of the book designers. Books such 
as | Know A Lot of Things serve art education in that 
they invite creative interpretation and add much to 
esthetic enjoyment. 


ART EDUCATION, Its Philosophy and Psychology, by 
Thomas Munro, Liberal Arts Press, 153 West 
72nd Street, New York, N. Y., 1956, $5.00. 


The selected essays of that venerable art educator. 
Thomas Munro, have been compiled in an impressive 
volume, Art Education, Its Philosophy and Psychology. 
It is impressive for the range of interests it represents 
in one man. It is impressive for its scholarship and its 
perception. When the reader notes that some of the 
essays were written over 20 years ago, he is struck by 
the pioneering of Munro in some ideas that have onl) 
recently become generally recognized. This is not to 
say that all the essays are timely. The range of topics 
however, does give a good index to the concerns anc 
problems of art education over three decades. 

For this reviewer the most impressive of the essays i! 

cluded are “Adolescence and Art Education”, “Role « 

Art in a Liberal Education”, “Art Tests and Researc! 
in Art Education” (written in 1933), and “Psycholog 
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cal and Sociological Approach to Col- 
lege Art”. The tribute to Arthur Dow. 
though timely in 1929, might have 
beer) omitted here. Munro is not a 
writer of “fluff’. As a philosopher 
and esthetician he is deeply percep- 
tive. As a psychologist he is keenly 
concerned with creative behavior. It 
is « significant contribution to the 
liter:ture of art education. Its ideas 
may not find as wide a reception as 
in bv oks that treat with more specific 
prob ‘ems of art education, but it is 
prov -cative. The author has called 
our .ttention to some of the little ex- 
plored corners in our field. 


FRO\M SCRIBBLE TO SCRIPT by 
Peter Rudland, John De Graff, 
Inc., 31 East 10th Street, N. Y.., 
N. Y., $2.95, 1956. 


Not since our old penmanship days 
has |! occurred to us that there were 
still cults or exponents of a particular 
handwriting. From Scribble to Script 
is essentially a description of a 
method of teaching a form of script 
that is written with a flat-nibbed pen. 
The author, Mr. Peter Rudland, de- 
plores the deterioration of legible and 
functional handwriting. It was amaz- 
ing to find that Mr. Rudland consid- 
ers cursive writing an evil. 

The first section of From Scribble to 
Script contains an excellent account 
of the development of script from the 
Phoenicians to the present day. The 
last part of the book is entitled “How 
to reform one’s handwriting”. For- 
malized sequential steps for learning 
the script alphabet are shown. The 
author is quite precise in his step-by- 
step procedures. There are some ques- 
tions that might be asked of Mr. 
Rudland: (1) Do not the script forms 
he suggests demand conformity? (2) 
Can one be communicative with his 
script forms and yet creative? (3) Do 
people learn letter forms by rote or 
through desire to perfect visual sym- 
bols for their own need? (4) Has 
technology caused less value to be 
placed on the hand script form? (5) 
Can one use script as facilely as cur- 
sive ? 

. e - 


RAFFIA WORK, The Dryad Press. 
\vailable in this country from 
the Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc., 
Peoria, Illinois, 1955, $1.50. 

Rafic Work was compiled to show the 

possibilities of raffa in crafts. Ob- 
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viously it is one of the how-to-do-it 
type with suggested projects. Some 
good technical points are given for 
the handling of rafhia. The illustra- 
tions explain the processes well but 
do not illustrate articles of a creative 
type. 


COURSE IN BEGINNING WATER- 
COLOR by John B. Musacchia, 
Henri A. Fluchere and Melvin 
J. Grainger, Reinhold Publish- 


ing Corporation, 430 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y., 1956, 
$3.50. 


This reviewer takes a dim view of 
books which flagrantly peddle a direc- 
tive, how-to-do-it approach to art. 
Course in Beginning Watercolor is 
obviously a handbook on technical 
problems in working with water color. 
The frankness with which the authors 
organize the techniques of water color 
for study and the slight encourage- 
ment given (continued on page 48) 





Ilustrated: Set No. 122, 


four dry color cakes and brush, list price, 60¢ 


More than seven generations of schoolchildren have received basic art 
instruction with Craftint-Devoe School Water Colors. It is very likely 
that your grandparents used Craftint-Devoe artists’ materials when 


they were in school. 


All Craftint-Devoe School Water Colors are non-toxic 


clear brilliant 


even the most advanced work! 


uniformly 


intermix perfectly! Formulated with 
the same scientific exactness as the best artists’ colors 


perfect for 


_ Every set is packaged in a metal box with mixing palette lid and 
includes a fine-quality brush. Choice of five inexpensive sets i 


moist or dry color cake. 


Your best assurance of obtaining the finest School Water Colors 


is to insist that they bear the Craftint-Devoe name 


for over two centuries! 


the standard 


Write on your school letterhead for FREE, 160-page, 
No. 46 Artists’ Materials Catalogue 
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SHOP TALK 


SPRAY BOOTH 
The new CRAFTOOL SPRAY 


screen and, perhaps most popular of 
all, finger painting. Descriptive litera- 


BOOTH was designed to fill a definite 
need for a small, compact, self-con- 
tained unit. This 
booth occupies a 
minimum amount 
of floor space 
(24x28 inches) 
and is 60 inches 
high. It is con- 
structed of steel 
panels on a ten- 
sion-bolted ad- 
justable frame fin- 
ished in gloss 
gray. The unit is 
equipped with a 
ball-bearing to- 
tally-enclosed 10- 
inch fan exhaust 
with self-closing butterfly damper. A 
glass wool filter unit in the booth 
catches the spray mist and residue 
and eliminates the necessity for out- 
side connection. The filter is easily 
replaceable. Complete unit, less filter 
and regulator, sells for $125. Price of 
air filter and regulator is $18.95. 
Free catalog and full information 
available from Craftools, Inc., Dept. 
AA, 401 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
(Circle No. 102 on Reader Service 
Card.) 





STARCHY TEMPERA 

Here’s a happy discovery that has be- 
come a valuable asset to the art and 
classroom teacher of the elementary 
grade level. Prang Powder Tempera 
Colors, a standard and favorite art 


material in schools everywhere, can 
be mixed with the popular household 


STA-FLO LIQUID LAUNDRY 


STARCH to produce a_ superior 
school painting and craft medium. 
Prang-Sta-Flo paint can be mixed in 
a variety of ways. One of its most 
important features is that colors will 





ture giving full details and many idea 
suggestions can be obtained from The 
American Crayon Company, Dept. 
AA, Sandusky, Ohio. (Circle No. 103 
on Reader Service Card.) 


AMAZING AMAZART 


A unique paint applicator, utilizing 


special paints based on Pliolite S-5 
and developed for decorating and 


monogramming various surfaces, has 
been developed by Binney and Smith. 
Known as AMAZART, the device 
consists of a one-ounce metallic tube 
with a built-in ball-point dispenser on 
one end. The paint contained in the 
tube is easily applied to the ball- 
point. Designed primarily for craft 
work, it facilitates freehand decora- 
tions without stencils or masks. 

Paints may be applied to fabrics, 
wood, glass, pottery, plastic, tile, 
metal and other smooth surfaces. 


They dry fast and provide a rich, 
indelible surface. No special equip- 
ee. 


ment, essories or clean-up ma- 
terials are needed. A special feature 
of the product is that the ball-point 
tip is easily removed for cleaning. 
The tubes contain approximately one 
liquid ounce of paint and may be 
purchased individually or in sets of 
four assorted colors. In addition to 
black and white, available colors in- 
clude red, yellow, blue, green, orange, 


tion with state colleges, secondar\ and 
elementary schools of the San Fran. 
cisco Bay area included research, and 
exploration of present and sugg «sted 























The findings showed that MASON. 


ITE “PEG-BOARD” was filling the 
need of teachers for effective display 
areas. Detailed in the well-illustrated 
20-page printed report are the findings 
of the Stanford professors as they re- 
late to kindergartens, primary class. 
rooms, intermediate grades, junior 
high, senior high, junior college. stor- 
age and utility areas. Any educator 
may have a copy free. Write the 
School Service Bureau, Masoni‘e Cor- 
poration, Dept. AA, Suite 2057. 111 
West Washington Street, Chicago. Ill. 
to get your copy of the Stanford Re- 
search Project Report. (Circle \o. 
105 on Reader Service Card.) 


CRAFTINT CATALOG 

A brand new 160-page catalog fea- 
turing a most detailed listing of art- 
ists’ materials and hobby supplies 
has just been released by the CRAF- 
TINT MANUFACTURING COM. 
PANY. The 814x11-inch hard-cover 
catalog No. 46 is printed in 11 colors 
complete with hundreds of illustra: 
tions. For the first time, Craftint and 
Devoe products are combined in 2 
single coordinated listing. Numerous 
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not spill or drip off the brush. Clean- yellow-green, brown, violet, ochre and items are being presented to the pub- Ww 
ing, too, is easier—colors wash out as magenta. For complete information lic for the first time. en 
easily as liquid starch alone. Among and prices, write to Binney & Smith, For easy reference, the big « italog 
the number of ways this color-starch Dept. AA, 380 Madison Avenue, New has a simplified color index. Each of 
combination can be used are for York City. (Circle No. 104 on Reader nine major classifications has « dis ir 
brush and easel painting, stencil, silk- Service Card.) tinctive color border: shaded medi- 
- ARTS AMD ACTIVITIES Ma 





show card 
artists’ oil colors, 
artists’ and school water colors, art- 
ists’ specialties and staples, sign and 
silkscreen supplies, and hobby and 
craft items. There are instructions for 
ordering by mail, available dealer 
aids, shipping weights with packag- 
ing information and a standard index. 
For your free copy of the new CRAF- 
pera. TINT catalog, write on a_ business 
and letterhead to THE CRAFTINT 
‘Tan- MANIIFACTURING COMPANY, 
- and Dept. AA, 1615 Collamer Avenue, 
vsted Cleveland 10, Ohio. (Circle No. 106 
on Reader Service Card.) = 


ums, papers and pads, 
colors. brushes, 
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(continued from page 41) 


stitch. stem stitch and chain, while it 
takes 1 more mature hand to produce 
the complicated velvet stitch, French 
knot and elaborate filling stitches. We 


have developed interesting border 


—% patterns by using rickrack braid and 
SON. decorative stitches. The  rickrack 
» the foundation serves as a guide and 


salle helps the amateur to keep the border 
1 P 
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a NU MEDIA 


over NOW IN DRY AND MOIST FORM 


olors 
stra- No mixing of ingredients 
and No curling of paper 

in 8 No sticky starch 

‘Tous Handy—Economical—Versatile 


pub- : 
Write Dept. J. A. for free booklet of new 


experiences using Nu Media products. 
alog 


h of NU MEDIA 


dis- P. 0. Box 215 Faribault, Minnesota 
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regular, besides adding extra weight 
and color. 


Stitches mean thread, and thread im- 
plies texture. It is better to use coarse 
threads that do not split easily in in- 
experienced hands, because to thread 
and manipulate the frailer strands 
take skill and dexterity. A variety of 
threads, smooth and rough, shiny and 
dull, tightly and loosely twisted, pro- 
duce interesting results. In an ex- 
ploratory course only the 
stitches can be mastered. When large 
masses of color are required. we ap- 
pliqué bright felts and other materials 
that do not fray easily, thus relieving 
a long and tedious space-filling pro- 
cess. Stitchery is added to enhance 
these large areas. Color is of great 
importance and is given careful at- 
tention. 


simple 


Originality in design is always ex- 
pected of the children and they are 
trained to think of and to see their 
designs in terms of the craft that oc- 
cupies them. Many of our designs are 
first executed in cut paper. This elimi- 


nates all unnecessary detail and gives 


clear-cut lines and dominant masses. 


It is quick and easy to do and lends 


itself to enjoyable results. It is a 
simple matter to construct similar 
shapes in felt. Sometimes poster paint 
or crayon is used to enliven and ac- 
centuate the flat design. Although 
basically the embroidered results are 
similar, colors may change and the 
finished products are often modifica- 
tions rather than identical copies. 

More advanced students sometimes 
trace pencil or water color designs 














onto tissue paper with a sharp pencil. 
The design is then basted onto the 
material with small stitches of con- 
trasting color. When the tissue paper 
is torn off the basting remains as a 
guide for the embroidery. For young 
children canvas or other coarse-weav2 
material helps train the eye in free 
stitchery. However, much that is done 
in the early years is spontaneous and 
needs no guiding lines. 

The articles made are as varied as the 
stitches used. Even so, it is well to 
keep certain facts in mind. Small chil- 
dren make large stitches as they make 
large pictures. Their articles should 
be large but not complicated. Junior 
high school students want to have 
something at the end of all their 
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e NON TOXIC 
e BRILLIANT 
e OPAQUE 


Paloner, Show Card 
Paint Co., Inc. 
2373 E. 8 Mile Rd., Hazel Park, Michigan 


© Poster Colors * Powdered Tempera ¢ Finger Paints © Paste ¢ Brushes 
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ENAMEL ON 
COPPER 


IDEA BOOK 


64 PAGES 


Learn jewelry pry latest ename 
eling pro son i from 
step - by - step — instrucs 
tions. Book lists many new copper 
items, complete supplies, tools & 
equipment. Send for your copy of this 
valuable reference book today! (it's FREE!). 
THE COPPER SHOP 
A Div. of Immerman & Sons * Dept. 159 
1812 East 13th * Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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TEACH COMPOSITION 
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© Flannel Board 
© Stick-O-Mats 
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THE JUDY COMPANY 


310 N. Second St., Minn. 
(Circle No. 10 on Reader Service Card) 


Write for Catalog Today 


Minneapolis 1, 
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UNION auset® & .-7 "ne co. 


TRENTON, WH. J. 


MAKES PASTING A PLE 











Tell our advertisers that you read 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 








projects. 
earry 


7 Elm St. 





supplies and equipment. 
illustrated catalog. 


SEELEY'S CERAMIC SERVICE 
Oneonta, New York 


ACTIVITIES IN CERAMICS book by Seeley & 
‘hompson features many new ideas for clay 
Fully illustrated—$1.50 p.p. We also 
a complete line of ceramic and copper 
Send for free copy of 
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THE 3-DIMENSIONAL HANDICRAFT 


WHAT IS PLY-CRAFT? 
It is a unique method of making true-to-life 


MODELS of BIRDS and DOGS. Authentic 
in every detail. 

NO SKILL @ NO TOOLS NEEDED 
Any child 7 years or older can do it. 
equally interested. Used by N.Y. Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Boy Scouts of America, Grade Schools, Audubon 


Societies, camps and others. Educational and Instructive 
Acclaimed by Teachers. 


IDEAL FOR A CLASS PROJECT 
Children love it — It’s FUN! 


Boys and girls are 


READ WHAT TEACHERS SAY 


“I was very much pleased with the Ply-Craft. 
first and second graders made beautiful models. 
joyed it so much, too."’ 
Milaca, Minn 


Even my 
They en- 
—Lylah Papke, Burnhelm School, 


‘““Ply-Craft is excellent for children to use. They feel 
they have accomplished something. Some children that I 
never could get to make anything did the models, were 
so pleased and wanted to make more, These were used 
in a third grade group.’’—-Eugenia Hargett, Gaithersburg 
Elem., Boyds, Md. 


‘The most wonderful work I have 
6th grade."’ 


ever presented to the 
—Mrs. Zella Heck, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


‘Attractive, entertaining, 
thrilled with the way the 
tions.’’—Mrs. E. E 
son, Ark 


educational. I was quite 
children followed the direc- 
Sulcer, Prin., Madison School, Madi- 


“Every child in the class has a project which is present- 
able when finished. One of the few crafts available where 
the pupil may demonstrate his own taste, and in a price 
range that any class or teacher can afford.’’—James D. 
Funk, Prin., New Franklin Elem., Chambersburg, Pa. 


*‘Wonderful! For lesson and for pleasure. Taxes origi- 
nality. Children loved it. I enjoyed their pleasure and 
look forward to next time."’—Frances J. McIntyre, Cum- 
berland Hill School, Manville, R.1. 

“I am happy that I discovered Ply-Craft. The simple, 
easy method can be worked out by the pupil himself and 
the finished product is a pleasure to him. I am ordering 


more sets. Thank you for a very worth while project."’ 
—Dulcie Treacher, Minerva, Ohio. 


IF YOU HAVE NEVER USED PLY-CRAFT YOU OWE 
IT TO YOURSELF TO SEND 50c FOR A SAMPLE SET. 


Ply-Craft now is so'd in sets only. 
FOUR subjects, ONE pkge. 


AN EXCITING 
CLASS PROJECT 








Nature Study 
Come Alive! 


Makes 








PHOTOS 


APPROX. 


1/4 size 





trated instruction sheet and 


each set is only 50c postpaid anywhere in U.S.A. In 
set. Write in small square below how 
set you wish. No. .D." 


Canada 65¢ per 
many of each 


powdered glue, ONE illus- 


Each set contains 


sandpaper. The price of 


8S please. 





Set No. 1 
SONG BIRDS 


Set No. 2 
GAME BIRDS 


Set No. 3 
WATER BIRDS 





Woodpecker 

Grosbeak 

oo 
Cardinal 


4 


Mallard Duck 
Canada Goose 


White-Front Goosc 
Mallard Duck 
Pintail Duck 
Redhead 


Duck [ 





Set No. 4 
FIELD BIRDS 


DOGS & 


Set No. 6 


TIGER | SPORTING DOGS 





Scarlet Tanager 
Oriole 

Bluebird 
Blue Jay 





English Setter 
Dachshund 


Boxer 
| Tiger 


Cocker Spaniel 
Seotch Terrier 


Fox Terrier 
| Beagle 








Enclosed is. 
paid, the 


Name 


Address 


City 





ZENITH TOY CORP., 
Dept. 16, Queens Village, New York. 


.for which please send me, 
sets indicated abov 
each set will contain FOUR ———- ONE i glue, 
ONE instruction sheet and la 


Ppost- 
ve. I understand that 





50c for each set ordered. 
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work. This is as important to them as 
the fun of sewing. They are cayable 
of careful work, providing it dovs no 
last too long. Senior high schoo’ sty. 
dents are more individualistic and 
are developing a style. Some ex. jn 
close detailed work; others pre‘er a 
larger scale. A few want to undertake 
complicated projects. 

The end products are of interes! 0 all 
the children, including those wh - had 
no part in the actual work. Alt! ough 
in the beginners’ course it is . eces. 
sary to standardize the work to <ome 
extent because of the processes cing 
taught, each child should make -ome. 
thing that he wants. Complete! ar. 
ticles are exhibited, handled 
admired by the class so that th; 
dents want to go on—perhajs to 
make similar though not identical ob. 
jects, or something entirely o1 


and 


zinal, 
All completed designs ought io be 
used, either as useful or ornamental 
objects, or as matted panels for wall 
decoration. The making-up process is 
never difficult, for the articles them 
selves as well as the designs are 
simple. Few crafts make more color. 
ful or fascinating displays than 
panels, toys, boxes and simple articles 
of clothing, all inspired by embroi- 


dery. « 


LETTERS 


Tired of tricks, too... 

Concerning the article by Richard B. 
Reinholtz, “I’m Tired of Tricks!” in the 
November issue of Arts and Activities. | 
definitely feel his idea should not be al- 
lowed to die. Completion of the broad, 
developmental concepts of art education 
into a general guide should become the 
problem of the National Art Education 
Association, so that common thinking 
could evolve from an already recognized 
national organization. 


This of course would bring up the prob- 
lem of financing. A plan might be worked 
out whereby interested art teachers in the 
United States could contribute small 
amounts of money to a central fund— 
perhaps enough to pay full-time salaries 
to several workers. 


Unless we really organize and back our 
own selves, we will remain only partially 
effective. A comparison should be made 
between what is really being taug!it now 
in our schools in the United States and 
the ideal set down by Mr. Reinholtz. This 
could be accomplished by a ver) com- 
prehensive survey. Granted it is a tre- 
mendous undertaking, it still woul: be of 
great value to art education. 
Phyllis | 
Art Su; 
Elementary > 


nman 
rvisor 
Fullerton, Calif., ‘hools 
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Magic Stitches 


(continued from page 20) 


(ne discovery We made that might be 


help! 


il to others involved our use of 


dowe's. We made ours serve a dual 


purp 
arou 
mad 
a sol 
ing | 
taut 

the 

serve 
The 

lem \ 
woul 
dow! 
come 
could 
ways 
stitch 


felt to 


other 


helpe: 


terest 


se: a heavy cord through or 
1 the center of the top dowel 
it possible to pin the panel to 
arm or tack it to a table. Hold- 
e lower dowel kept the material 
nd stitches didn’t pucker. When 
iece was finished the 
as a hanger. 


dowel 


rst step in our expanded prob- 
is to learn what various stitches 
do. A chain stitch may go up, 
or around, a feather stitch 
down, and the simplest stitches 
be made dozens of different 
In the beginning most of the 
s were to fasten the pieces of 
the background or to each 
Later, stitches were added that 
: complete the design. The in- 
span among even the youngest 


children lengthened as the bright 


panel 


s began to take shape. Two 11- 


year-old boys, who joined the class 


alter 


“Operation Stitches” was under 








el ee es 
a, ts se 





Girl who studied needlework in 
Germany designs unit for wall 
hanging in Rochester school. 


way, asked to work on their panels 
at home. Both of them maintained 
that this sewing wasn’t “sissy”. 

The whole thing was a wonderful ex- 
perience. It showed once again that 
depth of experience is far more im- 
portant to the child than panoramic 
dabbling. Once we got past the “how 
to do it” stage, the magic set in, and 
that magic can happen in paint or 
plaster just as it did for us in 
stitches! ° 








EARLY ADOLESCENT ART EDUCATION 


NEW! PAPER FIGURES 





Photographs throughout the 


book 


W J R 
WRITE TODAY! 


Special experience since 1910 to help you an- 
swer every need, in all crafts! Leathercrafts - 
Metal cr » Woodenwares - Enameling - Cer- 
amics - Art Supplies - Basketry - Many others! 
Complete stocks - prompt delivery - reasonable. 
GET BIG FREE NO. 17 CATALOG 
76 BIG PAGES. Fascinating! One of the 
largest leather stocks in the country! 
Thousands of items, projects, kits to suit 
every interest in all crafts. Write today! 


SAXCRAFTS Dept. AA3 
DIVISION OF SAX BROS., INC. 
*1111 No. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
(Circle No. 20 on Reader Service Card) —_ 
FREE! This Beautiful BIG Iilustrated 
LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG 
e Leather Purses, Belts, Billfolds 
J. C. LARSON CO., 820 So. Tripp Ave. 
Department 6602 Chicago 24, Illinois 








Aluminum, 
J. C. LARSON CO., ’ 
Department 6602, Chicago 24, Illinois “ : 
(Circle No. 11 on Reader Service Card) 


EYE OF AN ARTIST 


21 min color, sale $175, 
rental $9 





This film presents a lesson in 
observation for art and photog - 
raphy students. The producer's 
camera and the artist’s brush 
turn an old farm into a marvel 
of beautiful composition. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU INC. 
57 E. Jackson Bivd. Chicage 4, tll. 
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ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA 


Text and reference book for begin- 


A valuable contribution in the 
field of art education. Offers a 
complete analysis of a critical 

riod of learning years—junior 
igh school. Treats such vital 
factors as physical and mental 
development; need for social 
contacts; coordination with all 
school and life activities; careers 
in art; the creative use of art 
applied to the person; school, 


show how to make human and ani- 
mal forms of paper, many with mov- 
ing heads, arms and legs. Detailed 
drawings, simply written instructions. 
Suggestions for the children that are 
basic for classroom use. 


ning high school art classes, home 
economics classes and others where 
art is taught. Projects include auto- 
mobiles, aircraft, animal and cartoons 
as well as painting, sculpture and 
many forms of industrial or “‘every- 
day” art. Emphasis is on appreciative 

















al- home and community. Detailed wo & Mites $2.00 art activities, but includes also — 
val ae is ~ also - ne suggestions for creative art activities. 
art teachers problems. ase 
tion ‘ poate on out of Gne-dimee- NEW! PAPER SCULPTURE “ $3.20 
A : sional student art on a For Whitford . 
the ; Foundation ni means = AND CONSTRUCTION 
_ ee See eee Se ee . ; COLOURED PAPER WORK—Roseaman $1.15 
cing : Covers materials and tools, copying 
ized $4.80 and enlarging designs, decorative NEW COLOUR CUTS—Mcleish 
forms, use of cellophane, 
rob- paper maché and news- | 
ked CHILDREN'S ART EDUCATION paper tubes, Also in- | CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 
“ elie shits deme: 7166 Duroc Bldg., Peoria, Illinois 
ma 
m work, fl bas- 
id- : f “ie Prony oe pe new Send [J Early Adolescent Art Education 
ties Teaching art to children for ets, dolls, etc. Tells how ] Children’s Art Education @ $4.80 


classroom teachers, art teachers, we : i ash 
consultants, parents and admin- to give paper character. Paper Figures @ $2.00 


ae istrators! Contains reports on Over 100 illustrations. Paper Sculpture And Construction @ $1.50 
our : actual classroom experiences— ] Art For Young America @ $3.20 
‘ally explains approach of experienced 1 Col dP Work e118 
; teachers grade-by-grade. Actual -Oloured Paper Wor @ |. 
1ade children’s art products illustrate Miller $1.50 | New Colour Cuts @ $1.85 
now the experiences. Many problems 
are met by this book such as how O$ Enclosed. [_] Send C.0.D. [] Send For Free Exam. 
and to arouse interest in art expres- 





This sion; how to achieve results with 

creative growth in children 
“om- through art; how to judge chil- 
tre- dren’s art products on their own 
level, etc. Also includes a prac- 
tical presentation of art materials 
and media. 
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30 DAY 
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Knudsen & Christensen $4.80 
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CER A MIC aeady'to'use 


NO PREPARATION NECESSARY 


Use your full time teaching. 
Appreved for schools, hospitals, hobbyists. 


Write for free ‘‘How To Use’’ literature. 


MAYCO COLORS 


10645 Chandler Bivd. North Hollywood, Calif. 
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WHOLESALE 


FREE CATALOG 


FINEST ART MATERIALS 
40% - 53% OFF sic i 


Studio tested 

Materials 
Water Colors — Tempera — Crayons 
Pastels — Paper — Brushes — Silk 
Screen Material — Oil Paints — Canvas 
Inks — Books 


Write for free samples and catalog. 
UTRECHT LINENSAlS yest 7, Stree 
Manufacturers & Distributors 

(Circle No. 25 on Reader Service Card) 





TEACHERS: 
Free samples of copper enamel if re- 
quested on school purchase order. 





Torrance Glass and Color Works 


22922 S. Normandie * Torrance, California 
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.GRUMBACHER 
“6851” 
EASEL BRUSHES 


FINEST QUALITY BLACK BRISTLE 
RUSTPROOF SEAMLESS ALUMINUM 
FERRULES ON LONG RED HANDLES 





casein « tempera 
poster « show card 


patnting 


a MUST for school work 
“Stand it on end’... 
NEVER GOES “LIMP” 





Size: Yq Yo Wy % 
Hair Length: 4% 1 1%, I, 1", 


Each: .33 .38 .48 .55 .66 











h 1 
I N44 
75 95 


WRITE FOR FREE 
SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 


M.GRUMBACHER 


484 WEST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK - 1° N. Y. 
(Circle No. 7 on Reader Service Card) 














| Books of Interest 


(continued from page 43) 


to inventiveness certainly do deserve 
notice. John B. Mussacchia created 
the illustrations while Henri Fluchere 
and Melvin Grainger describe and 
evaluate the techniques shown. The 
format is good. For one who is seek- 
ing standard data on technical prob- 
lems in working with water color, this 
book has content of interest. 


e & e 
THE PICTURE BOOK OF SYM- 
BOLS by Ernst Lehner, William 
Penn Publishing Corporation, 
221 Fourth Ave., New York 3, 
N. Y., $1.25, 1956. 


Symbols used in the visual materia’: 
around us have become almost another 
language. Some of these symbols have 
turned into prototypes that are far 
removed from creative insights and 
meanings. Ernst Lehner’s Picture 
Book of Symbols is most inclusive: it 
contains some of the most trite— 
Easter bunnies and shamrocks—but 
it also contains mythological, religious 
and professional symbols. It is not as 
beautifully edited nor discriminately 
selected in content as Rudolf Koch’s 
Book of Signs. Books of this kind are 
handy references for those who oc- 
casionally use symbols or signs in 
art. ° 
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| upon 


(continued from page 21) 


basis of principle. In art education 
this philosophy has led me to ap- 





LEATHERCRAFTERS| 


Why fuss with lacing noodles. Use disposable Stiy 
TIPS that ars cheajer than peanuts. Will not slide 
off any kind of lacs. Send 10¢ for working sampie 
and full details. _ 


ROBERT J. GOLKA CO. Tool Div. 


400 Warren Ave. Brockton Mass. 
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ARTS€CRAFTS 


PROJECT 
BOOKLETS 





Two valuable bookle's cover 
ing classroom pro ects in 
Ceramics, Ceramics ~ ithout ¢ 
kiln, How to Make Molds, 
Wirecraft, Feltcraft. Wood. 
craft, Rusticraft, Planters 
Patio Furniture, Metalcraft, 
Metal Etching, Glos: Etching, 
Casting with Liquid Plastics, 
Woxcroft, How to Make 
Beautiful Jewelry, How to 
Imbed Biological Specimens, 
Liquid Marble, Gemcratt 
Without Tools, Plastic Putty, 
as seiieemenneel Porcelizing, Lominating and 
many other subjects are available to teachers and school 
administrators. These booklets are free of charge if you 
will send us the name of the school and the subject o 
subjects most interested in. 


PLASTICAST COMPANY 


6612 N. Clark St. Dept. 410, Chicago 246, Ili. 
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good tools for 


BLOCK 
PRINTING 


= —-———_4 











| 
| 
| 
| 





proach problems from the point of | 


view of accomplishing the greatest 
good rather than to cause unsettling 
of minds. Not that I don’t enjoy an 
argument based on logic and fact but 
rather that I prefer what is construc- 
tive; in a sense, I believe in gradual- 
ism. Having experienced two ex- 
tremely different types of education in 


my own liie, I believe that American | 
| education is unique. We believe in | 


the democratic process; we believe in 


the individual; we believe in free- 
| dom; and we believe in education for 
| all. Translated in terms of our field 


these premises become the foundation 


which art education must be | 
based. We must promote democratic | 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS 
WATER SOLUBLE AND OIL INKS 


* excellent low-cost value 

* powerful chuck 

¢ hand-ground steel cutters 

e Speedball Press and Brayers 

¢ free lesson plans—write today 
Order Speedball products from any 
school supply house 


C. HOWARD H U NT 
PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 
mfrs. of Speedball pens and produc! 


SPONSOR OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AW *!:D 
FOR BLOCK PRINTING 
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ideals by democratic practices and | 
methods; we must recognize and) 
magnify the individual potentialities | 
of every child with due regard to the | 
gifted as well as the handicapped; 
we must respect the freedom of ex- 
pres-ion, of ideas and of action 
within the art program consistent 
with order; and finally, we must not 
reserve art education for the few nor 
limit its sphere but rather extend it 
to touch the lives of all children and 
permeate all activities of life.” * 








Ten-Year-Old 


(continued from page 35) 








used bristle brushes, paint and col- 
ored chalk. From the lines of paint 
and chalk flowers, people, animals, 
insects, fish and a few abstractions 
soon evolved. 









When each student had some idea of 
what he might make, the long- 
awailed moment arrived. Each was 
given a piece of burlap. A committee 
had given the burlap a good shaking 
so that the filler in it wouldn’t tickle 
noses. Another committee had pre- 
sented the arithmetic problem to the 
class and the group had figured how 
many pieces could be cut from the 
burlap yardage. 













The ten-year-old’s stitchery is as free 
as his painting or modeling. No 
thought need be given to teaching 
embroidery or sewing. The emphasis 
is on design. Each pupil chose the 
color of rug filler he would use to out- 
line the important shape. As each 
main shape took form it was pinned 
into place. Stitches were invented for 
fastening the rug filler to the burlap. 
The stitches were as old as ancient 
forms of embroidery, but they were 
new to the pupils who had invented 
them as necessity demanded. 


When child tries for a_ textural 
effect he creates a new stitch. Differ- 
ent stitches come about for different 
textural effects. A solid area may de- 
velop into a pinwheel form held down 
with stitches radiating from the cen- 
ter. Success is contagious. The teacher 
hears such comments as, “How did 
you make that stitch?” and “Oh, I 
can use that stitch on mine.” Soon 
one pupil is showing another how he 
had made such and such a stitch to 
get the desired effect. 


After much thought about repeating 
colors and filling space, the indi- 

































MARCH, 1957 


SCHUL IN ANY KILN 


It’s BRAND NEW 
Easy to make the Gadabout for an extra 
change purse, gadget purse or child's purse. 
All parts pre-cut from genuine top 
quality tooling leather. Holes punched 
— ready to assemble and lace. Size 
3k” length, 2%” tall, 1” deep, will 
hold a pack of King-size Cigarettes. 
Easy instructions and beautiful tool- 
ing patterns. Wonderful project for 
souvenirs, groups and bazaars as 
resale item to sell for $1.50. Order 





Zz UPTO THE MINUTE Complete Cass Proven Supplies 

and brush, spray, | '® every phase of ENAMELING and CERAMICS 
dip. It levels out 

| Cie. Sucks slaze to LSEMD FOR FREE CATALOGUES 
| ware, fires evenly, 
} 
| 
| 














waste. Ah gue A ag 
fr 
KENNETH | aitis' Se Own design! Three 














Today. 50¢ postpaid. 

WRITE FOR FREE icone aun CATALOG = 

TANDY LEATHER CO. (succiny — |fisste. "Silt" 
P. O. BOX 791-YM, FORT WOR Copper Enameling.”” 
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UNI 
TWO 4-WEEK SESSIONS 


SUMMER IN OREGON 


VERSITY OF OREGON 
JUNE 17 TO JULY 13 and JULY 15 to AUGUST 9 





ART EDUCATION @ DRAWING e PAINTING 
CERAMICS @ ART HISTORY 





TEACHERS—BEGINNING AND ADVANCED COURSES IN: 
PRIMARY AND ELEMENTARY ART IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 
SCHOOL ART STUDIO WORK—FINE ARTS 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ART CRAFTS AND APPLIED DESIGN 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL ART also 
GRADUATE PROGRAMS—SEMINARS 








FOR INFORMATION WRITE: Dean, School of Architecture and Allied ate 
or Director of Summer Sessions, mae. 
University of Oregon at Eugen 
Authorized by the OREGON STATE SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
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Open siamese 
the door 
to new 
creative 


experiences 


o third grad» classroom 


-.. with the super- -safe, portable Dremel Moto-Jig Saw 


This real, Fe ee —e jig os by a real rotary motor—not a vibrator. MODEL 15 
works wonders in the classroom. It cuts wood up to 134” thick, plastics, 15” throat. 
stimulates young minds, releases a... light metals, saws to center of 3 circle. Cuts to center of 
creative ideas, keeps the class bubbling Lightweight (12 Ibs.) but powerful, it’s 30” circle 
with enthusiasm. the only low cost, quality electric Jig 

Saw suitable for use in the elementary, $29.95 
Even the pupil who's usually all thumbs junior and senior high school classroom. 
can turn Out projects on a Dremel Moto- Phe table also tilts 45° for bevel cut- 
Jig Saw. In fact, a Dremel is so safe ting. A unique 3-way blade holder per- MODEL 8 
and simple to operate that third-graders mits cutting in any direction—handles 8” throat. 
have mastered it. any length wood. Cuts to center of 
The specially designed blade guard pro- Actually, the Dremel outperforms many weno 
vides complete protection. It’s portable higher- -priced jig saws. Ask for a dem- $23.50 
—easy tO move from room to room. onstration when you visit your hard- 
Rubber suction cups eliminate bolting ware or hebipesats store. Then include Prices include 
to a table. a Dremel Moto-Jig Saw on your next vy 
The Dremel Moto-Jig Saw is powered 





rotary motor 
requisition. — 


FREE! Booklet on the complete Dremel line, also — pemene 
@ reprint of a school article about a 3rd grade . s 
classroom experience. q < 3 
= 4 - 
NEW! Eight exciting pattern 1°e . 


jackets containing suggested 
ideas for a wide variety of 


school classroom projects. \ 


DREMEL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 267C, Racine, Wis. 








rc “ - = | 

Specially designed 
blade guard pro- 
tects young fingers. 
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WORLD'S FINEST 


TILES 
FOR DECORATING 


Superb English Tiles, bisque 
or glazed 6x6” 
ALSO AVAILABLE 
© TILE TRIVETS 
© TILE BACKS AND HANGERS Go 
* WOODEN FRAMES 


Write for FREE descriptive 
Price List No. AA 


SORIANO CERAMICS, INC. 


LONG ISLAND CITY 5, NEW YORK 
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STERLING SILVER SHEET, WIRE, CHAIN 


Reund, Square, Half-round & Rect., Wire. 

Sheet In all gauges, 10K & 14K "Gold, Fine 

Sliver, hopes & Enamel, Eor Wires, 

+ oa Link Backs, Selder, Flux, Display Boxes, 
c. 


A HANDY & HARMAN CRAFT DEALER 


Croft Tools and Equipment, FREE Cate and 
information pod om _ 


SOUTHWEST SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
P.O. Box 2010 Dept. € 1430 ICT Bidg., Dalles 21, Tex, 
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vidual pieces finished. Each 
child had These chil- 


dren had many previous experiences 


were 
a good design. 


designing with paint, crayon, pen and 
ink and in making a collage, and 
thus were able to handle this new 


material sensitively and skillfully. 
The children knew that the wall hang- 


ing was to be made by putting their 
individual pieces together. Therefore, 
each piece had to contribute and be- 
long to the whole. They realized that 
the project of making a wall hanging 
was only half done when their in- 
dividual work was finished. 

A committee was appointed to or- 
ganize and help with the completion 
of the project. This group talked with 
the mothers and a few mothers 
offered to sew the pieces together. 
Before the sewing could be done, the 
committee studied the arrangement of 
the pieces. They placed the strongest 
colors toward the center. The figures 
faced the center and the students 
were careful not to have all the ani- 
mals or people together. There was 
much rearranging of the pieces to get 
the colors traveling through the whole 
design. The entire class inspected and 
approved the work of the committee 


and agreed that now the pieces could 
be sewed together. 

After the individual burlap pp cces 
were fastened together, the comm iter 
considered the overall design o! the 
hanging. Some children were asked 
to add to their designs as some paces 
seemed to need pulling togethe: j) 
color or design. The committee wo ‘ked 
on the entire hanging using va: ious 
stitches to make abstract shape. or 
flowers. This work was most in por- 
tant to the design as a whole. 


It is not always possible to eva ‘uate 
a project at the moment of its om. 
pletion. The natural outcomes we-e in 
interest, pride, individual 

and the value of the 


evidence 
importance 
group work. 





The true evaluation takes time. Some 
years ago a seventh grade worked on 
a similar project. This too was « wall 
hanging. Last fall the principal liad it 
cleaned and rehung. She had hesi- 
tated at the cleaning expense but felt 
well repaid when a young man visited 
the school and said, “I just came 
back to see if the hanging I helped 
make was still in the hall. We had 
one fine time making it. It still looks 
as good as | remembered it”. ° 














This film gives suggestions for the planning and organization of creatively designed bulletin 
boards. Twelve different bulletin boards are used to provide a variety of examples. The collec- 
tion of different materials illustrated could be used to create interesting backgrounds for any type 
of display. The film also takes you into a classroom where children and teacher are discussing 
and planning a bulletin board. Then it shows the children arranging one. Anyone interested in 
bulletin boards who needs inspiration and motivation will want to use Bulletin Boards: an Effect- 





11 minutes 

16mm sound-color 
Sale $100.00 

Rent $5.00 

for 3 day period 
Order Today! 





® DIRECTED BY REINO RANDALL 





Associate Professor of Art 


ive Teaching Device. It can be used with students at any level from elementary through high school 
and college, and for pre-service and in-service teacher training. 


Central Washington College 





OTHER FILMS - 


Children are Creative, 10 min. color-sound, sale $100.00, rent $5.00 * A” 


Chamb 








LL 


Begins at Home, Boy Creates Toy, Crayon Resist, Holiday Art, Monotype Prints, Torn Paper; eac! Cc 
film 5 min. color-sound, sale $60.00, rent $3.00. 











BAILEY FILMS, 


6509 DeLongpre Avenue « 


INC. 


Hollywood 28, California 
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could Projects get off to a flying start in a Mutschler 


equipped art room. Because supplies, tools, tables 


_ and storage are right where you need them—right 
where they belong. Our sales engineers are qualified 
asked to help you plan an entire new or remodeled art 

8 department . . . one designed for creative projects 
bP: Ly UTSC H LE R and modern teaching methods. These men have the 


latest developments throughout the nation at your 


t' 10us 
ye MAKES iT disposal. Mutschler’s art room cabinetwork is made 


1 por- RIG HT y of northern hardwoods with new catalytic finishes 
* 


that defy abuse. Wood doors are marine-grid 
—_ construction to prevent warping. Hinged and 


om: 
se sliding glass doors also available. Wide selection of 
dual natural wood or color finishes. Send coupon for 

the more information. Find out why you get more for 

your money with Mutschler. 

yome 
d on Chamberlain High School, Tampa, Florida 
wall 
iad it 
hesi- 
t felt 
isited 
came 
elped 
had 
looks 


FOR 
e Foods Laboratory 
Laundry Area MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Arts and Crafts Dept. 3167-1 Nappanee, Indiana 
Clothing Laboratory Please send complete data on Mutschier art 
rooms and address of nearest sales office. 
Sewing Laboratory 
Home Management Micha NAME 
Area SCHOOL FURNITURE SCHOOL 
Child Care Area 








ADDRESS 





General Storage 
Areas CITY, STATE 
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NG 1s\to color what the 


apple is to\teacher... 


Just as the apple is a symbol of friend- 
ship between student and teacher, the 
name Prang has long represented the 
ultimate in quality, dependability 

and new developments in school art 


materials. Prang products are 


Specify these Prang products 
that let you star on your own 
outstanding administrators, art creative program: 


enthusiastically recommended by 


instructors and authorities in school 
. ** 


© PRANG CRAYONEX CRAYONS 
© PRANG WATER COLORS 

© PRANG TEMPERA COLORS 
exciting enthusiasm and true creative , ® PRANG SKETCHO 

heights for their aft programs. . © PRANG PAYONS 

© PRANG DEK-ALL COLORS 

© PRANG TEXTILE COLORS 

© PRANG COLORED CHALKS 





buying everywhere. They know the 


“PRANG SIGNATURE” helps assure 





THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 
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